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(1, Catocala sponsa; 2, Plusia Gamma; 3, Hylophila prasinana; 4, Miselia oxyacanthe; 5, Xanthia Cerago; 6, Erastria sulphurea; 
7, Sarrothripus ilicanus. 


CURIOSITIES OF BRITISH NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
British Motras—continued. 
1. Taz dark Crimson Underwing (Catocala sponsa). 
Perfect insect, caterpillar, and pupa. 

The moths placed by entomologists under the genus 
Catocala are amongst the largest of European lepi- 
doptera, and, we may also add, amongst the most 
beautiful, being no less distinguished for the live- 
liness and brilliancy of their markings than for their 
size. They are active and vigorous, and fly during the 
day if disturbed even slightly; as evening approaches 
they are all animation, darting along with great 
rapidity. During repose the wings are slightly de- 
flexed and a little expanded, forming a broad triangle. 
The wings are deeply crenate, the posterior ee 
mostly of a brilliant crimson with black fascie an 
margins. 

In our island the dark Crimson Underwing is rather 
local in its distribution; a few examples, principally 
in the caterpillar state, have been taken upon the oaks 
in Richmond Park, in Birch and Darent Woods, and 
near Windsor and Leatherhead. In the New Forest 
many specimens have been captured. In France it is 
occasionally very abundant in the oak woods. It 
abonnds in Hungary. 

4 female exceeds the male in size ; and both differ 
in their colouring and the boldness of their markings, 
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as well as in size; the varieties of this insect have 
been regarded by some naturalists as so many distinct 
cay but erroneously. Generally the head and 
thorax are deep fuscous freckled by black; the an- 
terior wings are of a deep yellowish ash clouded wi 
fuscous, with dark transverse undulated strige, two of 
which, in the middle of the wings, are considerably 
angulated ; and between them is a yellowish white 
patch, representing the letters J. G., the latter very 
conspicuous. Between these and the inner margin is 
a pale, rounded, and somewhat rhombic spot, flaves- 
cent or cinereous, and edged with blackish. The 
posterior wings are bright crimson, with a narrow 
fiexuous black fascia, and a broad posterior belt, with 
a fuscous fringe. The caterpillar is of a brownish 
red, variegated with pale blue; some of the anterior 
as well as the posterior or caudal segments are tuber- 
culated. The pupa is bluish, and the insect appears 
towards the end of June. 

2. The Silver Y-moth (Plusia Gamma). Perfect 
insect, caterpillar, and pupa. 

The Plusie are brilliant moths, eminently distin- 
guished for the splendour and richness of their colour- 
ing; all the species have the wings more or less 
adorned with metallic pencillings, dots, or barids, upon 
a rich purplish or rufo-fulvescent ground. The thorax 
has a full crest, and the upper sufface of the body is 
generally furnished with elongate tufts of hair like 
scales. In their habits they are diurnal; glittering in 
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the sun, they extract the nectar from their favourite 
flowers, exposing their gorgeous liveries to view, and 
flitting about with great address and elegance. {[t is 
indeed a general rule, that animals attired in a bril- 
liant dress affect the full blaze of day, while those of 
sombre hues or of dusky markings come forth with the 
shades of evening, with the gloom of which their 
colours harmonize. The caterpillars in walking bend 
their backs, and are hence termed half-loopers: they 
spin a delicate silken web, and change to a shining 
pupa, armed with a sharp spine at the apex. The pre- 
sent species is common in most parts of England, and 
is spread not only over Europe, but extends its range 
through a great part of Asia, and a closely allied spe- 
cies exists in North America. It is active on the 
wing during the early part of the day, and also in the 
afternoon, both before and after dusk. The general 
colour of the body is deep ashy grey. The anterior 
wings are varied with griseous and roseate fuscous, 
often with a silvery tin On the disk, which is 
almost black, is a little silvery mark, having the form 
of the Greek letter y or A, or the English letter Y. The 
hinder wings are of a dusky grey, with a blackish mar- 

inal band. The caterpillar is green with a brown 

ead, a lateral yellow streak, and six white dorsal lines. 
It feeds on a great variety of herbage. 

3. The Green Silver-line moth (Hylophila prasi- 
nana). Perfect insect, caterpillar, and pupa. 

This species belongs to the Tortricide of Stephens, 
a family of small moths, remarkable for the great 
variation to which the species are subject. During 
repose they rest with slightly deflexed wings, and from 
the breadth and shortness of the wings assume a bell- 
like form. The larve generally reside within the 
covert of a leaf, which they have rolled up so as to 
form an envelope. Some, however, live in the pulp 
of fruits: they are very active, and run with great 
rapidity either backwards or forwards. 

e Green Silver-line moth is not uncommon in the 
woods around London and in other parts of England, 
and extends over the whole of temperate Europe. The 
anterior wings are green, with three oblique streaks of 
white ; thorax green, with four white stripes. In the 
male the anterior margin of the apex and hinder 
margin are fulvous. Posterior wings yellowish white. 

Both sexes vary considerably in the intensity of 
colour. 

The caterpillar is pale yellowish green, witha yellow 
lateral line, and minute dark specks ; two red Jines at 
the tail. It feeds on the oak, ash, alder, beech, &c. 
The pupa is reddish brown, sprinkled with an ashy 
powder: it is enclosed.in a firm silken cocoon. The 
perfect insect appears in June. 

' 4 The Green Brindled Crescent moth (Miselia 
oxyacanthe). 

his species is one of the most beautiful of its 
genus ; it is, however, far from being an uncommon 
species ; but from the lateness of its flight is seldom 
seen on the wing: on the continent it is widely 
spread. 

The anterior wings are of a beautiful yellowish brown, 
prettily varied with pale reddish and green ; the latter 
colour predominating on the inner margin. Two 
blotches, of large size and irregular form, are of a pale 
colour; under the orbicular blotch is a third blotch of 
an oval form ; a rev 2 | line crosses the base of the wing, 
followed by an undulated stripe. The under wings are 
of a greyish yellow tinged with rufous at their ex- 
tremity, and fringed with yellow. 

This species is subject to varieties of colouring. The 
caterpillar is fuscous, varied with black and white. 
It feeds on various plants, especially the black and 
white thorns: it moves slowly, and having eaten its 
fill, it quietly seeks the angle of a twig or branch for 
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repose ; and its colour blending with that of the bark 

of the tree, it is not readily detected. Generally four or 

five individuals are associated together. About the 

month of July it envelopes itself in a cocoon, sometimes 

among the leaves, sometimes on the ground. The moth 

appears at the end of September or the beginning of 
ovember. ; 

5. The Sallow Moth (Xanthia Cerago); Xanthia ful- 
vago, Stephens. 

This species is common around London, and in other 
parts of England ; and is spread on the Continent, but 
Is more abundant in Germany than in France. It is 
subject to great variety. The anterior wings are al- 
ways of a lively yellow, with marblings of a cinnamon 
colour, sometimes very decided, sometimes almost ob- 
literated. The hinder wings are entirely of a dull 
white ; and both these and the upper are of this hue 
underneath, with a wash of yellow on the edges. 

The caterpillar is of a greyish brown ; with a white 
longitudinal streak on each side of the body, and a 
black mark varied with white on the first ring. It 
lives principally on the birch, or on the willow, on the 
catkins of which it feeds till the leaves become de- 
veloped. It assumes a pupa state protected by a co- 
coon of agglutinated earth. The perfect insect appears 
in August or September. 

6. The Spotted Sulphur Moth (Erastria sulphurea). 
Perfect insect, caterpillar, and pupa. LErastria sul- 
phuralis, Stephens. 

The species forming the genus Erastria are amongst 
the smallest of the Noctuide, and are, in our island 
at Jeast, as rare as they are beautiful. They are diurnal 
in their habits. 

The present species, though common in the south of 
France, is one of our rarest British moths. It has 
been occasionally captured, Mr. Stephens assures us, 
in Battersea Fields, flitting amidst the flowers during 
daytime. It has also occurred near Margate, and in 
other parts of Kent. 

This moth is very elegant. The head and thorax 
are sulphur yellow, with dusky black spots. The an- 
terior wings are sulphur yellow, with three black spots 
on the anterior margin, and two on the disk. At their 
base two broad black bands run parallel with the inner 
margin, and, extending about two-thirds the length of 
the wing, are united by an undulating black line, often 
glossed with a silvery hue. Parallel to the latter is an- 
other waved line, sometimes interrupted ; the hinder 
margin is irregularly black. The posterior wings are 
dusky black, with a whitish fringe. 

The caterpillar is grass-green, with a black dorsal 
line, and a yellowish lateral streak. It feeds on the 
common field convolvulus, liseron des champs (convol- 
vulus arvensis), and, according to Vieweg, on the 
ordinary willow. The perfect insect appears in July 
and August. In France, says M. Godart, it may be 
seen in abundance, flying in the bright rays of the sun 
over beds of thistles and fields of lucern, even in the 
environs of Paris. He remarks that there are two 
distinct varieties:—one of a beautiful green, with a 
black dorsal line, and a double white streak on each 
side of the body ; the other has the body brown, with- 
out a dorsal stripe, and with the lateral lines yellow. 
The caterpillar undergoes its change in a slight tissue 
interwoven among the stems of grass. 

7. The large Holly Moth a ilicanus). 
This genus belongs to the Tortricide of Stephens, and 
is one of the most conspicuous in that family, not only 
for the comparative magnitude of the species, but from 
their habits. They are apparently autumnal, making 
their appearance at the close of summer, and some- 
times continuing during the whole of the winter. 

Mr. Stephens enumerates and describes seven species, 
but it is doubtful whether all are distinct ; indeed, the 
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probability is that many, if not all, are only varieties, | 
referable to S. ilicana. Such is the opinion of M. 
Godart, who regards the whole of the presumed species 
as identical, and refers them all to bis Sarrotripe de 
Revay, or Sarrothripa Revayana. He observes :— 
“This species varies to such an extent, and some of its 
varieties are so decided in their markings, that Hubner, 
who has figured five, considered them as so many dis- 
tinct species, and consequently applied to them distinct 
specific titles. But it is ascertained that all these va- 
rieties are to be referred to one species—the Revayana 
of authors.” 

The anterior wings are of a greyish white, more or 
less marbled with brown, and with a broad, transverse, 
brown belt; sometimes there are spots on each side of 
this belt—sometimes zigzag lines; the hinder wings 
are pale greyish brown, varying in intensity. 

The caterpillar is of a pale green, with thinly set, 
long, white hairs. It is found at the end of June on 
the willow (Salix caprea). At the beginning of July, 
it constructs a cocoon, of a brilliant snow-white tissue 
in the form of a boat, truncated at one of its ex- 
tremities; the moth appears in about three weeks. It 
is more common in the north than in the south of 
France. In our island it is not’ uncommon in some 
districts, and may be found in August at Birch Wood, 
Darent Wood, Coombe Wood, and other places of the 
same kind in Middlesex and Surrey. It has been taken 
in the New Forest. Many of the pups, as it would 
seem, pass through the winter in that condition, and 
undergo their change early in the spring, perfect in- 
sects having been taken in March. The same observa- 
tion will apply equally to other species of moths which 
ordinarily appear late in the summer or in the 
autumn. 





TOPIARY WORK. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the old 
style of gardening in this country is the manner in 
which trees and shrubs were made to resemble in some 
degree various objects of nature or art. This was 
called topiary work, from the Latin word topia, which 
was the name given to any figure formed by cutting 
or arranging the leaves and branches of a tree or shrub. 
The Romans indeed seem to have been very fond of 
this mode of adorning their gardens, and the resem- 
blances having frequenily been produced by twisting 
and tying the branches with ropes and strings, they 
seem op that account to have adopted the Greek word 
toma, which signifies a rope. The Romans seem to 
have been so much attached to this tasteless mode of 
ornamenting their gardens that they had a distinct 
naine, topiarius, for the gardener who performed the 
work, a name, fopiaria, for the art, and another name, 
topiarium, for the work when done, whether arbour, 
clump, or anything else. It is probable that the 
fashion was adopted, not only in this country, but in 
France and other countries of the Continent, from 
reading the Roman writers, who frequently speak of 
such works in terms of admiration, and with the 
fashion we adopted the name. Pliny, in describing 
his Tuscan villa, mentions the forms of animals into 
which his box-hedges had been trimmed ; and Madame 
de Staé] states that the inhabitants of modern Rome 
still cut their trees into similar artificial forms. Our 
ancestors had the authority of classic Rome for this 
formal mode of embellishing their gardens, but for 
the fantastic and ungraceful mode of embellishing 
their own persons they were indebted to their neigh- 
bours the French and to their own perverted ingenuity 
—hoops, cocked hats, embroidered coats and waist- 
coats, high-heeled shoes, great wigs, and other tasteless 
modes of 





dress, were certainly not in any sense of the 
term classical. 
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The labour bestowed upon designing and executing 
topiary works will now-a-days be scarcely credited, nor 
can the perfection at which they arrived be easily con- 
ceived. Casaubon relates that somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris he remembered seeing in his youth 
a eae of this kind of work so intricate that the siege 
of Troy was represented, with the contending armies 
and their generals. In a curious work, written by a 
German, who calls himself Laurembergius on the title- 
page of his treatise on horticulture, there is a descrip- 
tion of a garden near Chartres where the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece and the Labours of Hercules were 
“elegantly” represented, accompanied by Latin verses 
framed out of living verdure. Nor was this all; for 
at the same place were the Three Graces, with an 
apposite motto, “Gratia gratiam parit” (“ Grace 
begets grace”), and a representation of the heathen 
deities banqueting at one table, and the Roman at 
another. ‘“ Wheu I beheld these things,” said this 
German admirer of the topiary art, in a fit of rapture, 
“IT was amazed at the ingenuity and industry of man, 
to which nothing forms an insuperable obstacle.” Dr. 
Plot, in his ‘ Natural History of Staffordshire’ (1686), 
alludes with no little complacency to the “plea- 
sant walks and topiary works,” then extant in the 
gardens of that county. “In the garden at Brerewood 
1s a yew-tree that from divers branches issuing out of 
it about a yard from the ground forms a fair spacious 
arbour of a square figure, each side without mea- 
suring about five yards, but within not exceeding 
above ten foot, cut on the top with loop and crest, like 
the battlements of a tower adorned at each corner with 
a pinnacle, over which is wrought a canopy out of the 
middle branches about two yards in diameter, which is 
carried up again to a lesser gradation, and then ter- 
minates at the top in a smaller pinnacle. There is 
also near the pale inclosing the hortyard a fine yew- 
tree cut up gradually from greater to lesser rounds to 
the number of twenty, in which sort of ornament the 
people of this county seem to take great delight, there 
being others of twenty-one, twenty-two, and twenty- 
three stories high.” The learned doctor also describes 
a yew-tree cut into the shape of a wren’s nest, capa- 
cious enough to receive a man to sit on a seat made 
within it, and then speaks with becoming approbation 
of the tall clipped hedges at Pateshull, “ the most 
accomplished and delicious mansion in the whole 
county.” If these hedges were po ae like the one 
at Sayes Court, over the destruction of which John 
Evelyn pours his lamentations, they must have made a 
striking exhibition indeed The reader may possibly 
remember that Butler, in describing the “ fringe and 
tassel” to the chin of his bero Sir Hudibras, upon 
which he lavished so much wit, declares that— 

“ No topiary hedge of quick-set 
Was e’er more neatly cut or thick set, 
That made beholders more admire 
Than china plate that ’s made of wire.” 


Although it must be confessed that these mechanic 
devices, by the extraordinary skill displayed in their 
execution, aspired in some measure to the character of 
a fine art, yet as the whole system of which topiary 
works formed part was constructed in direct op 
sition to the rules which nature adopts in planting her 
gardens, the system with its dependencies soon began 
to fall into disgrace. It was perceived that the proper 
duty of art was to become the handmaid of nature, not 
her tyrannical director. Lord Bacon, in that plan of 
agarden which forms one of his “ Essays,” condemns 
with emphatic conciseness this quaint tree-sculpture. 
“[, for my part, do not like images cut out in juniper 
or other garden stuff; they be for children.” After 


| Bacon, a whole host of writers attacked, both in prose 
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and verse, the prevailing style of gardening. Even in 
France, the nursery of all that is formal, the amiable 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches, had taste enough to prefer 
natural to artificial beauties, and to censure the oppo- 
site taste of the age. “ Nothing is pleasing (we quote 
from his ‘ Pensées,’ published after the Bishop's death 
in 1722) except it be costly. A spring of water 


bubbling up at the foot of a rock, and sending its clear 


rent over sparkling sand, will not give half so 
much pleasure to courtly people as a jet drawing its 
foul supplies at great expense from some putrid fen. 
parterre framed after the design of Le Nostre, with 
no ornament beyond a few rows of box-trees that wear 
all seasons through the same monotonous colour, and 
surrounded by vast alleys of bare sand, such a place is 
the delight of polite persons. Let vulgar cits and 
asants have their rural hoy and mossy nooks; it 
is reserved for genteel folks to enjoy cropped hedges 
drawn up in regular file. Surely this is like preferring 
a face bedizened with paint to a countenance glowing 
with natural colour.” Much about the same period 
our own Addison, with a correctness of taste which 
distinguished all he wrote, thus expressed himself :— 
“Our British gardeners, instead of humouring nature, 
love to deviate from it as much as possible. Our trees 
rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. We see the marks 
of scissars upon every plant and bush. I do not know 
whether I am singular in my opinion, but for my own 
part I would rather look upon a tree with all its luxu- 
riancy and diffusion of boughs and branches than 
when it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical 
figure, and cahnot but fancy that an orchard in flower 
looks infinitely more delightful than all the little 
labyrinths of the most finished parterre.” Pope as- 
sailed still more pointedly the affectation of the age in 
this respect. His essay in the ‘Guardian’ reads like 
one of his satires done into prose. “I know an emi- 
nent cook who beautified his country seat with a 
coronation dinner in greens, where you see the cham- 
pion flourishing on horseback at one end of the table, 
and the queen in perpetual youth at the other.” He 
then enumerates some of the handiwork of a virtuoso 
gardener, in whom a love of sculpture was apparent, 
to wit, St. George in box; his arm scarce Jong enough, 
but will be in a condition to strike the dragon by 
next April. A green dragon of the same, with a 
tail of ground ivy for the present. A pair of giants, 
stunted, to be sold cheap. A quick-set hog, shot up 
into a porcupine by being forgot a week in rainy 
weather. 

How much soever the old gardens savoured of the 
fickle fashion of the day, it is perhaps to be regretted 
that their eradication has been indiscriminate and 
almost complete. Few examples remain of the “ plea- 
sant walks” which were trod by a departed generation, 
or the “topiary works” where dames and cavaliers 
took shelter from the rain and sun. Fantastic though 
they were, there was a charm about their odd-shaped 
evergreens standing in close neighbourhood to the 
gable ends and quaint irregularities of antique man- 
sions, which the keenest advocate for the march of 
improvement could not fail to perceive and enjoy. We 
hope it is unnecessary to explain that the feeling which 
would wish to guard from injury these relics of a past 
age, is not inconsistent with the conviction that the old 
method of adorning pleasure grounds is deservedly 
neglected. As patterns for imitation the “ curious- 
knotted gardens’ with their “trees cut into statues” 


are valueless; but as the works of an age that has be- 
come a ion of history they are extremely interest- 
ing, in some instances perhaps worthy of careful 
preservation. 

An instance of the French style of horticulture is 
to be found at Hampton Court, where the pleached 
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arcade of beech excites universal admiration. The 
grounds at Haddon Hall in ine i and Stonyhurst 
in Lancashire, likewise retain their old designs. But 
the most perfect specimen of topiary work with which 
we are acquainted is at Levens in Westmoreland. At 
that place a profusion of yews, hollies, and other ever- 
geem have been transformed into more shapes than 
teus would trouble himself to assume, unless he 
happened to be in a more than usually changeable 
humour. Here is Madame la Reine with her arms 
most royally akimbo, opposite to Monsieur le Roi 
bearing the semblance (we will not say how near) of a 
kingly crown. Not far distant are some trees like 
tic chessmen. The smaller shrubs, of which 
re is a vast number, greenly shadow forth cones, 
cubes, vases, foaming tankards, &c. The delicacy 
with which these objects are carved out of, or rather 
into, the foliage would amaze those who had previously 
seen nothing of the kind. 





Autumnal Custom in Kordofan.—As soon as the harvest is con- 
eluded aud the stubble i Dewy dry, the natives proceed to burn 
the remaining herbage. is occupation offers a very singular 
spectacle. The grass is in part collected into heaps, and old and 
young con te around them to witness the exhibition which 
ensues; the pile is ignited, and a dense smoke issues from it. 
Disturbed by the fumes, and fri by the noise of the mul- 
titude, thousands of locusts, which had lain concealed in the 
grass, fly up, but are quickly seized upon by the bystanders, im- 
paled and roasted, aud offered for sale in the market-place, at 
the price of five for one para or hassasch: they constitute a 
favourite dish with the natives, by whom they are greedily 
devoured. After this act of purification, the place again presents 
itself to view in all its pele. sn and many other matters come 
to light, which had hitherto been hidden by the grass: bones of 
men and animals lie scattered about in all the roads, for no one 
thinks it worth his trouble to inter them. The cause of this bar- 
barity will be readily understood when it is known that, as svon 
asa slave dies, a rope is bound round his foot, by which he is 
dragged out of the hut with as little ceremony as a dead beast, 
and scraped into the sand anywhere, or even left to decompose in 
the grass until the hyawnas come to gnuw his bones in the night; 
the remains are devoured in the morning by the dogs, two or 
more of which may not unfrequently be seen fighting over a 
human arm or foot. The hywnas are really in some respects a 
blessing to these countries: they are, in fact, the scavengers, 
consume all the dead bodies and garbage, and thus prevent the 
air from being poisoned with miasmata and nauseous vapours. A 
fallen animal is treated in the same manver as a dead slave: it is 
thrown on to the neighbours’ territory, and is likewise devoured 
in the night by the beasts of prey; whilst the remainder is en- 
joyed during the day by the hungry dogs, in company with 
greedy vultures, eagles, and other rapacious birds. e places 
of sepulture are not held sacred by these uninvited guests; for 
the dead bodies being generally very superficially covered over 
with earth, they are disinterred at night by the hyanas and 
ravenous dogs, and totally consumed, or the remains are left ex- 
posed in the highroads.— Travels in Kordofan, by Ignatius 
Pallme. 


The Gamboge-Tree—The goraka, or gamboge-tree (goraka- 
gaha), grows to a great height, and has a very stately appearance, 
its small, dark-green leaves presenting a beautiful contrast to the 
light green of the other trees.—The gamboge is taken from the 
tree by incisions made in the bark. When thus cut, a yellow 
liquid, as thick as oil, runs down, and being exposed to the air, 
soon becomes solid. The fruit is as big as an apple, and deeply 
ribbed. In some trees it is yellow, in others red. When broken 
open, there are two seeds, which, to the teeth, feel like leather, 
and are surrounded by a scarlet-colovred, soft, and frothy pulp, 
of a pleasant flayour, but seldom eaten, as in eating it the 
become covered with a substance resembling bees’-wax. An 
excellent jelly is made from it. The outside of the fruit is dried 
in the sun, and used by the natives in their curries. The wood 
is of little service. It is white and coarse. The fruit is ripe 18 
July.—Selkirk’s Recollections of Ceylon. 
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(Jonah.—From the Sistine Chapel.]} 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXVIII. 


MicuarL ANGELO—continued. 


We will now resume our sketch of Michael Angelo’s 
life and works. When the Sistine Chapel was com- 
pleted he was in his thirty-ninth year; fifty years of 
t. glorious though troubled career were still before 
im. 

Pope Julius II. died in 1513, and was succeeded by 

. the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. As a 
Florentine and his father’s son, we might naturally 
haye expected that he would have gloried in patron- 
ising and employing Michael Angelo; but such was 
not the case. There was something in the sterr, un- 
bending character, and retired and abstemious habits of 
Michael Angelo, repulsive to the temper of Leo, who 
preferred the graceful and amiable Raphael, then in 
the prime of his life and genius: hence arose the 
memorable rivalry between Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, which on the part of the latter was merely 
generous emulation, while, it must be confessed, that 
something like bitterness and envy, or at least scorn, 
was mingled with the feelings of Michael Angelo. 
The pontificate of Leo X.,an interval of ten ycars, was 





the least productive period of his life. He was sent to 
Florence, to superintend the building of the church of 
San Lorenzo and the completion of Santa Croce; but 
he differed with the pope on the choice of the marble, 
quatrelled with the officials, and scarcely anything was 
accomplished. Clement VII., another Medici, was 
elected pope in 1523. He was the son of that 
Giuliano de’ Medici who was assassinated by the 
Pazzi in 1478. He had conceived the idea of con- 
secrating a chapel in the church of San Lorenzo, to 
receive the tombs of his ancestors and relations, and 
which should be adorned with all the splendours of 
art. Michael Angelo planned and built the chapel, 
and for its interior decoration designed and executed 
six of his greatest works in sculpture. Two are seated 
statues, one representing Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of 
Urbino, who died young, in 1519, living only to be the 
father of Catherine de’ Medici (and, as it has been 
well said, “had an evil spirit assumed the human 
shape to propagate mischief, he could not have done 
better”). The other opposite, his cousin Giuliano de’ 
Medici, who was as weak as Lorenzo was vicious. The 
other four are colossal recumbent figures, entitled the 
Night, the Morning, the Dawn, and the Twilight; 
though why so called, and why these figures were 
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introduced in such a situation—what was the intention, 
the meaning of the artist—does not seem to be under- 
stood by any of the critics on art who have written on 
the subject. The statue of Lorenzo is almost awful in 
its sullen grandeur. He looks down in a contem- 
jam ty attitude ; hence the appellation by which the 

gute is known in Italy—II Pensiéro (“ the thought”). 
But there is mischief in the look—something vague, 
ominous—difficult to be described. Altogether it well 
nigh realizes our idea of Milton’s Satan, brooding over 
his infernal plans for the ruin of mankind. Mr, 
Rogers styles it truly “ the most real and unreal thing 
that ever came from the chisel.” And his description 
of the whole chapel is as vivid as poetry, and as accu- 
rate as truth, could make it. . 


“ Nor then forget that chamber of the dead 
Where the gigantic shapes of Night and Day 
Turn’d into stone, rest everlastingly. 

There from age to age 
Two are sitting on their sepulchres. 
That is the Duke Lorenzo. Mark him well! 
He meditates ; his head upon his hand. 
What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 
Is it a face, or but an eyeless skull ? 
*Tis lost in shade—yet like the basilisk, 
It fascinates and is intolerable.” 


While Michael Angelo was engaged in these works 
his progress was interrupted by events which threw 
all Italy into commotion. Rome was taken and 
sacked by the Constable de Bourbon in 1537. The 
Medici were once more expelled from Florence, and 
Michael Angelo, in the midst of these strange vicissi- 
tudes, was employed by the republic to fortify his 
native city against his former patrons. Great as an 
engineer as in every other department of art and 
science, he defended Florence for nine months. At 
length the city was given up by treachery, and, fear- 
ing the vengeance of the conquerors, Michael Angelo 
fled and concealed himself; but Clement VII. was too 
sensible of his merit to allow him to remain Jong in 
disgrace and exile. He was pardoned, and continued 
ever afterwards in high favour with the pope, who 
employed him on the sculptures in the chapel of San 
Lorenzo during the remainder of his pontificate. 

Clement VII. was succeeded by Pope Paul III., of 
the Farnese family, in 1534. This pope, though nearly 
seventy when he was elected, was as anxious to im- 
mortalize his name by great undertakings as any of his 
predecessors had been before him. His first wish was 
to complete the decoration of the interior of the Sistine 
Chapel, left unfinished by Julius II. and Leo X. He 
summoned Michael Angelo, who endeavoured to excuse 
himself, pleading other engagements; but the pope 
would listen to no excuses which interfered with his 
sovereign wer to dissolve all other obligations; 
and thus the artist found himself, after an interval 
of twenty years, most reluctantly forced to abandon 
sculpture for painting ; and, as Vasari expresses it, he 
consented to serve Pope Paul only because he could 
not do otherwise. 


In representing the Last Judgment on the wall of 
the upper end of the Sistine Chapel, Michael Angelo 
only adhered to the original plan as it had been 
adopted by Julius II., and afterwards by Clement VII. 

In the centre of this vast composition he has placed 
the figure of the Messiah in the act of pronouncing 
the sentence of condemnation, ‘“‘ Depart from me, ye 
accursed, into everlasting fire ;” and by his side the 
Virgin Mary: around them, on each side, the apostles, 
the patriarchs, the prophets, and a company of saints 
and martyrs: above these are groups of angels bear- 
ing the cross, the crown of thorns, and other instru- 
ments of the passion of our Lord; and farther down 
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another group of angels —— the book of life, and 
sounding the awful trumpets which cal] up the dead to 
judgment. Below, on one side, the resurrection and 
ascent of the blessed; and on the other demons drag 
down the condemned to everlasting fire. The number 
of figures is at least two hundred. Those who wish to 
form a correct idea of the composition and arrange- 
ment should consult the engravings. Several of dif- 
ferent sizes and different degrees of excellence are in 
the British Museum. 

There can be no doubt that Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment is the grandest picture that ever was painted ; 
the greatest effort of human skill, as a creation of art; 
yet is it full of faults in taste and sentiment; and the 
greatest fault of all is in the conception of the principal 
personage—the Messiah as judge. The figure, expres- 
sion, attitude, are all unworthy—one might almost say 
vulgar in the worst sense; for is there not profane- 
ness and vulgarity both in representing the merciful 
Redeemer of mankind, even when he “comes to judg- 
ment,” as inspired merely by wrath and vengeance?— 
as a thick-set athleta, who, with a gesture of sullen 
anger, is about to punish the wicked with his fist? 
It has been already observed that Michael Angelo 
borrowed the idea of the two figures of the Virgin and 
Christ from the old fresco of Orcagna in the Bas 
Santo; but in improving the drawing he has wholly 
lost and degraded the sentiment. In the groups of the 

ardoned, as Kugler has well observed, we look in vain 
or “the glory of heaven—for beings bearing the stamp 
of divine holiness and renunciation of human weak- 
ness: everywhere we meet with the expression of 
human passion, human efforts; we see no choir of 
solemn tranquil forms—no harmonious unity of clear 
grand lines produced by ideal draperies; but in their 
stead a confused crowd of naked bodies in violent 
attitudes, unaccompanied by any of the characteristics 
made sacred by holy tradition.” On the other hand, 
the groups of the condemned, and the astonishi 
energy and variety of the struggling and suspend 
forms, are most fearful : and it is quite true that when 
contemplated from a distance the whole representation 
fills the mind with wonder and mysterious horror. It 
was intended to represent the defeat and fall of the 
rebel angels on the opposite wall (above and on each 
side of the principal door), but this was never done ; 
and the intention of Michael Angelo in the decoration 
of the Sistine Chapel remains incomplete. The pic- 
ture of the Last Judgment was finished and first 
exhibited to the people on Christmas-day, 1541, under 
the pontificate of Paul III. Michael Angelo was then 
in his sixty-seventh year, and had been employed on 
the painting and cartoons nearly nine years. 





GEORGE PSALMANAZAR. 


Ty the year 1703 it became known among the religious 
portion of the community in London, that a young 
man, a native of the island of Formosa, had been re- 
cently converted in Holland from paganism to the 
Church of England, and much interest was consequently 
excited concerning him. The Bishop of London, Dr. 
Compton, wrote to Mr. Innes at Sluys, who had the 
honour of making the convert, requesting them to come 
to England. Innes accordingly brought the young 
stranger, with the following certificate :—* We, whose 
names are underwritten, do certify that George Psal- 
manaazaar, a native of the isle called Formosa, near 
Japan, and who has for some time been a soldier in the 
regiment of Buchwald, is now converted to the Christian 
gies by the charitable care and instruction of Mr. 
Innes, chaplain te the regiment of Lauder, God havi 

so blessed his just designs that the said George, wi 

all sincerity, hath renounced his pagan idolatry and 
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believed in Jesus Christ our Redeemer. And that 
since his conversion he hath behaved himself like a 

Christian, and that his example has been edifying 
toall who have seen him. We, then, observing his 
integrity and many other of his good qualities, think 
him worthy to be recommended to al] good people, and 
we pray them tosuccour and assist him in all his neces- 
sities, hoping that he will always be a true member of 
the church of Christ.” Dated at Sluys, May 23, 1703, 
and signed by D. Buchwald, Colonel ; De Vandeuil, 
Lieut.-Colonel; W. J. Warnsdorff, Major; G. Lauder, 
Brigadier ; and Abdias Hattinga, minister of Sluys, in 
the name of the Consistory. 

Preceded by such reports and provided with such a 
certificate, the said George could not but make a con- 
siderable sensation in the literary and religious circles 
of London. He was of course incessantly questioned 
on topics connected with his native land, and, as he 
states in his preface, “Forasmuch as my account 
of it was entirely new, they thought it my duty to pub- 
lish it; and I readily complied with their advice, both 
for my own ease and their satisfaction.” The work* 
consequently appeared, and was dedicated to the Bishop 
of London, to whom he States that “ the prevailing 
reason for this my undertaking was because the Jesuits, 
I found, had imposed so many stories and such gross 
fallacies upon the public, that they might the better 
excuse themselves from those base actions which de- 
servedly brought upon them that fierce persecution in 
Japan: I thought therefore it would not be unaccept- 
able if I published a short description of the Island of 
Formosa, and told the reasons why this wicked Society, 
and at last all that professed Christianity, were with 
them expelled that country.” 

It will be apparent that, for a stranger, he was at least 
extremely fortunate in selecting reasons for his pub- 
lication which appealed so strongly to the curiosity, 
the prejudices, and the sympathy of those whom he 
addressed, and the tone of adverse feeling to the Roman 
Catholics, more particularly the Jesuits, is maintained 
throughout the work. For this feeling there may have 
been some personal cause. He acknowledges in his 

reface, that previous to his publication, “ Father 

ountenay, who is lately returned from China, having 
been eighteen years a missionary there,” had endea- 
voured “ by all means imaginable to destroy my credit.” 
With this Jesuit he had a set conference before the 
Royal Society, on February 2, 1703, and met him on 
two other occasions, when, he says, he succeeded in 
silencing his objections, if not in convincing him. On 
the second meeting the father “ wondered indeed to see 
me eat raw flesh, because, says he, the Chinese dress 
their meat after the same manuer as the Europeans, 
though at the same time he confessed the Tartars dif- 
fered from them in their cookery, for they only warmed 
their flesh before they ate it.” 

The work is divided into two books: the first, in 
forty chapters, contains the account of Formosa; the 
second gives his personal adventures and “ his con- 
ferences with the Jesuits, and the reasons of his con- 
version.” In the first book the geography and history 


* € An Historical and Geographical Description of Formosa, 
an Island subject to the Emperor of Japan; giving an Account 
of the Religion, Customs, Manners, &c. of the Inhabitants : 
together with a Relation of what happened to the Author in his 
Travels, particularly his Conferences with the Jesuits and 
others in several parts of Europe: also the History and Reasons 
of his Conversion to Christianity, with his Objections against it 
(in defence of ism), and their Answers. To which is pre- 
fixed a Preface, in vindication of himself from the Reflections of 
a Jesuit lately come from China, with an Account of what 
passed between them. By George Psalmauaazaar, a native of 
the said island, now in London. Illustrated with cuts and a 


map, 1704.’ 





were short and somewhat vague, but the account of 
the manners, customs, religion, and language was 
copious and interesting. It is true there were some 
statements of rather a startling character. To their 
deities eighteen thousand boys under nine years of age 
were annually sacrificed; infants were never suckled 
by their mothers, but by tame deer, goats, sheep, &c. : 
as soon as they are weaned, children are taught to 
smoke tobacco; snakes and vipers are esteemed 
dainties, “but to prevent being poisoned by the 
vipers, whilst they are alive we beat them with rods 
till they be very angry; and when they are in this 
furious passion, all the venom that was in the body 
ascends to the head, which being then cut off, they 
may be safely eaten ;” colleges were numerous and 
wel] endowed, and Greek commonly taught; blood- 
letting was performed by the practitioner standing at a 
“ittle distance from the patient, and shooting simall 
darts indifferently into any part of the peta, Bio r. 
and many others. Objections were urged against these 
and other statements, to which Psalmanaazaar replied 
in a preface to his second edition; and though the 
Jesuits still continued to denounce him as an impostor 
because he had attacked them, and Halley, Dr. Mead, 
Dr. Woodward, and others continued incredulous as 
to a pagan becoming so learned a theologian, yet his 
work became an acknowledged authority, and was 
quoted in compiled accounts of Formosa, as late even 
as 1808, in the ‘ Bibliothéque Universelle des Voyages.’ 
The account of the language was received by the 
learned of the day as perfectly satisfactory; it was 
found to be regular and grammatical, ‘a rea] language, 
and no counterfeit.” The alphabet was of a peculiar 
character, and was written by the author with great 
readiness and a 

In the second book is given his personal adventures, 
but the early part of his life is mentioned with a mys- 
terious brevity. In Formosa he had had a tutor to teach 
him Latin, who pretended to be a Japanese, but was in 
reality a Jesuit. This Jesuit, Father de Rode, persuaded 
him to leave his home to visit Europe, and they made 
their escape in one of his father’s vessels to Manilla, 
thence they proceeded to Goa, where they were enter- 
tained by the Jesuits. From Goa they departed for 
Europe, and arrived first at Gibraltar. Thence they 
proceeded to Thoulon, and travelled thence to Avignon. 
Here they resided in a Jesuits’ college, and the efforts 
at his conversion became very strenuous, but his con- 
viction revolted against the tenets, as he says, of the 
Catholic church, and being threatened with the Inqui- 
sition, he resolved to make his escape to Holland. He 
at length succeeded, though it would seem no very 
active search was made after him, as he walked from 
Avignon to nearly the source of the Rhéne, and then 
down the Rhine to Landau, before he left the French 
territory, sometimes pretending to be a German, some- 
times an Englishman or an Irishman. From Landau 
he crossed the Rhine into Germany, and proceeded 
down it as far as Andernach, where he was “ pressed” 
for a soldier, though he pleaded being a Formosan and 
a pagan as an exemption. His plea was partly ad- 
mitted, but pains were taken to make him a Catholic 
as well as a soldier. As they did not succeed, he re- 
ceived his discharge, and got as far as Cologn, when 
he was again seized upon by a recruiting party. On 
producing his discharge, and stating the reason, he 
was answered by the officer—* If others be fools, I 
am not; though you are a pagan, you may serve in the 
army as well as the best Christian.” This regiment 
belonged to the Duke of Mecklenburg, and was hired 
to the Dutch. Two or three of the officers, includin 
the colonel, were Lutherans; the lieutenant-colone 
was a Frenchman and a Roman Catholic; the rest 
were chiefly Calvinists. This regiment was quartered 
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at Sluys, where Lauder was governor and Innes was 
chaplain; and here a most vehement contest was car- 
ried on for the honour of converting the young For- 
mosan, in which contest, as we have intimated at the 
commencement, Innes was successful. But Isaac 
d’Amalvi, pastor of the Walloon church at Sluys, pub- 
lished at the Hague, in 1706, a bitter pep eer of the 
irregularity of Innes in converting and baptizing “a 
certain Japanese.” He complains of Psalmanaazaar’s 
misrepresenting their intercourse, misstating the ar- 
ments and unfairly attacking their doctrines, but no 
oubt is thrown on the fact of his being what he pre- 
tended. The young convert, for he was now onl 
nineteen, became an object of general attention, an 
the Bishop of London, as we have stated, sent him to 
Oxford. He at that time spoke and wrote Latin with 
hae fluency, indeed his ‘ Historical Description’ had 
en written in that language and translated into 
English; he understood Greek, and was evidently a 
man of considerable talent. At Oxford, after the 
ublication of his book, he translated the Church of 
ngland Catechism and some other things into the 
Formosan language, which yet remain in MS. in the 


Bodleian Library. 
[To be continued.]} 





An Elephant Hunt.—I1n those parts of the country where there 
are no horses, the elephants are caught in pits; but where the 
inhabitants possess horses, the following plan is pursued :—Two 
men, mounted on horseback, go hunting together, and generally 
pick out a full-sized elephaut, because the larger animals prove 
the more profitable. When they have discovered an elephant, 
one man rides at a distance of about a hundred paces in front 
of him, so that he keeps in full view of the beast. The other 
rider approaches to within a hundred of the animal from 
behind, dismounts from his horse—for he is sure that it will stand 
quietly—stealthily approaches it from the rear, and with one cut 
with a sharp sabre severs the back sinews of its heel-joint. In- 
furiated to the utmost by the violent pain, and seeing the rider 
before it, the animal rushes instantly in pursuit of him, whiist 
the man who inflicted the wound gains time to vault upon his 
horse, and make off. The elephant cannot follow the rider far, 
perdy because the latter has the advantage of a start—and the 

orse is, moreover, fleeter than the elephant—partly because he 
is, in a certain measure, lamed; thus he ultimately treads off 
his foot, and sinks exhausted with the loss of blood, an easy prey 
to the hantsman.— Pallme’s Travels in Kordofan. 


Altachment of the Arab to his Horse.—It is not always that 
the Arab is ready to part with his horse, if a good beast, what- 
ever price may be offered; though money, among the degraded 
people of Morocco, will work miracles. A circumstance which 
proved this occurred to me about four years ago, when accom- 
panying poor John Davidson some few days’ journey into the 
interior. As we were proceeding between Mehedeea and Rabat 
we were joined by a troop of mounted Arabs, one of whom was 
riding a mottled gray, the handsomest barb I ever saw. Riding 
up to the man, I entered into conversation with him; and having 
put him in good humour by praising his steed, I told him I would 
make him rich if he would sell me the mottled gray. “ What is 
your price?” said the Arab. I offered him a hundred and fifty 
mitsakel, about twenty pounds sterling—a Jarge sum in the in- 
terior. “Itisa good price,” said the Arab; “ but look,” said 
he—and he brought bis horse on the other side of me—* look at 
this side of him; you must offer more.” “ Well, come,” I said, 
“ you are a poor man and fond of your horse, we wont dispute 
about the matter, so give me your hand. What say you? two 
hundred?” “That is a large price, truly,” said the Arab, his 
eyes glistening; and I thought the horse was mine. But my 
eagerness, I suppose, had been too ai t ; so the Arab thought 
Im still go further; and, ing the bridle, off he went 
at full . The mottled gray curled its tail in the air and 

i to a speck in no time, I turned to speak to Davidson, 
and the next moment the Arab was by my side; and, patting 
the neck of his gray, he said, “ Look at him—see—not a hair is 
turned! What will you Pree ert, Davidson prom 
me to offer even four hundred ducats rather thau let him go. 
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Again I ining, and offered three hundred. On this 
the Arab gave his and, thanking me, said—“ Christian, I 
now can boast of the price you have offered ; but it is in vain 
that you seek to tempt me, for I would not sell my horse for all 
the gold that you or any other man ” Having said this, 
he joined his companions. Calling the kaid, or chief of our escort, 
I asked him if he knew the rider of the gray; adding, that I 
es ay he must be rich, as he had refused so large asum. The 
kaid said, “All I know is, that he is a fool; for he 
possesses nothing in the world but that horse, which he bought 
when a colt, selling his tent, flocks, and even his wife, to buy 
it."—Hay’s Western Barbary. 


~ German Life.—W hat now, amongst the Germans strikes every 
liberal lover of his country, every man who has no motive but to 
see the truth and spread it, especially in our own beloved coun- 
try? He sees a simple and less feverish state of existence. He 
sees a greater portion of — content diffused by a more equal 
distribution of property. He sees a less conclusive straining after 
the accnmulation of enormous fortunes. He sees a less incessant 
devotion to the mere business of money-making, and Consequently 
a less intense selfishness of spirit; a more genial and serene en- 
joyment of life, a more intellectual embellishment of it with 
music and domestic entertainment. He sees the means-of ex- 
istence kept, by the absence of ruinous taxation, of an enormous 
debt recklessly and lavishly piled on the public shoulders, by 
the absence of restrictions on the importation of the articles of 
food, cheap and easy of acquisition. He sees, wherever he goes, 
in great cities or small towns, everythipg done for the public 
enjoyment, Public walks, beautifully planted, and carefully 
accommodated with seats at convenient distances for the public 
to rest at leisure. He sees these walks laid out wherever it be 
possible. Old town walls and ramparts are conv into pro- 
menades, commanding by their elevation the finest 
over town and country. The whole of city or town is encircled 
by them. Thus, the old as well as the young can ascend from 
the heat and dust and hurry of the streets, and enjoy the freshest 
air, and the most lively and yet soothing scenes in the streets below 
on the one hand, or gaze into the green fields and hills around. 
It is delightful to see on fine days the greyheaded fathers of a city 
thus seated on these airy walks beneath their favourite limes, and en- 
joying their chat together over old times, while within a few steps 
of home their eyes can still wander over those distant scenes 
whither their feet can no longer carry them. If there be an old 
castle in the suburbs of any of their towns, it is not shut up, but 
its gardens, and its very walls, and courts, and foases, are laid 
out in lovely walks, and the whole place is made the favourite 
resort and enjoyment of the whole population. There a coffee- 
house or cassino is sure to be found; and there, beneath the sum- 
mer trees, old and young, rich and poor, sit and of their 
coffee, wine, and other refreshment, while some old tower near is 
converted into an orchestra, and sends down the finest music for 
the general delight. He sees all sorts of gardens, even to the 
royal ones, and all sorts of estates, kept open for the public ob- 
servation and passage through them; he sees the woods and fo- 
rests all open to the foot and spirit of the delighted lover of natare 
and of solitude. He sees all public amusements and enjoyments, 
as theatrical and musical representations, the very highest of this 
kind, kept cheap and accessible to all. There are no operas 
there with boxes let at 300/. per annum, with seats in the pit at 
half-a-guinea each. Twentypence is the price of gentility itself; 
and for fivepence may be heard, and in a good place, the finest 
operas performed by the finest singers in the country. For four- 
pence may be attended the finest out-of-door concerts of Strauss 
or Lanner, in the capital of Austria itself. He sees education 
kept equally cheap in school and university, kept within the 
reach of all for the free use of all; and Gaschori eaeneeint™ 
to answer the various requirings of every varied class of profes- 
sion. He sees the church kept cheap, and the churches open and 
free to one man as well as another, without pews and property, 
where all should be open, the common meeting-place of the com- 
mon family before the common Father. He sees no church-rates 
imposed on stubborn and refractory consciences, but a Msg 
contribution left to the voluntary attender of divine service. 
sees musical and singing societies enc the 
ple, where the working-classes, when the labours of the day are 
ion, can meet and enjoy a refining treat. He sees these civil- 
ising and refining influences extended over the open-air enjoy- 


ments of the S ys and holidays of the common people e in city 
= aud country. —German Experiences, by William Howitt. 











